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PREFATORY NOTE 


The No More War Movement has decided to 
publish this pamphlet because we regard Mr. 
Foad’s thesis as a most valuable contribution to 


the literature of peace. By its publication, 
however, we do not commit ourselves to all the 
views expressed herein. 


NO MORE WAR MOVEMENT, 
11 DOUGHTY STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


What Fishting Means 


Introductory. ‘As the present time many persons are urging 

those belonging to left-wing movements and 
to advanced Parties to throw in their lot with the Communists. The 
“policy of evolutionary Socialism, it is said, has broken down. When- 
ever the Labour Party tries to introduce Socialism, it will be met with 
a situation such as developed in the summer of 1931. There will be a 
bankers’ ramp, a flight from the pound, and a patriotic cry from 
politicians to people to vote National and save the country. This 
situation, it is said, will recur whenever an attempt to introduce Social- 
ism is seriously made ; let us then, it is argued, accept the logic of the 
situation, agree that Lenin was right, face the inevitability of a revolu- 
tionary situation as a prerequisite of Socialism and prepare for it. To 
prepare for it means to join the Communist Party. 

Now all this may be as it may be. Where so much is obscure, I 
hesitate to be either so certain or so logical as my friends ; but where so 
much is obscure, one thing at least seems to me to beclear. A revolu- 
tionary situation would mean fighting—in England it would mean civil 
‘war—and the one thing of which I am convinced is that whatever bad 
things fighting may bring in its train, it brings no single good one. 
Holding this view I cannot subscribe to any political creed which might 
one day prescribe to me the duty of shooting somebody. 

It is this conviction which the following pamphlet is designed to 
explain and tosupport. To explain and support it is to recount some 
of the considerations which have made me an uncompromising Pacifist. 
These are in part general and in part personal. 

The Great War of 1914-1918, breaking out as it did when I had just 
reached manhood, played inevitably a large part in forming my outlook 
upon the world. It seared my mind, and stamped it with an impress 
of sheer horror which has never worn off. From this purely personal 
experience the personal part of what I shall say derives. 

So far as general considerations are concerned, I believe that the next 
war will destroy our civilisation, and I believe that nothing but the 
refusal of a sufficient number of human beings to fight, whatever the 
circumstances may be, can prevent it. ‘These general considerations 
have relevance to the issues considered by the Disarmament 
Conference, since I hold that it is only a willingness on the 
part of some one nation to disarm, irrespective of the action taken by 
the rest, which can break the present vicious circle of arguments and 
armaments by which we are confined. Hence, this pamphlet has a 
twofold present purpose: first, to state the Pacifist case against the 
revolutionary insistence that change must be violent by showing what 
violence means ; secondly, to help the cause of disarmament. 

With these objects I proposed to consider in the light of my own 
experience of the Great War, the different arguments advanced by 
those who hold that war, although always regrettable, is sometimes 
necessary ; who hold even that the necessity may sometimes do good. 
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Motives. I will begin with the grounds on which war is advocated 

or is said to be necessary. It is sometimes said that war 
- is undertaken from creditable motives. The professed motives are 
undoubtedly creditable. Nations fought in the last war to make the 
world safe for democracy, to preserve the rights of small nations, to 
uphold the integrity of treaties, to protect the Fatherland, to defend the 
virtue of their women. But the concept of the nation is a figment ; the 
realities are Governments and peoples. So far as the Governments 
were concerned, their motives were not such as I have mentioned. 
They were composed mainly of fear and pride, fear of the superior 
force of other nations, which was felt equally by those who were the 
objects of it, and pride which refused to make the concessions which 
reason suggested, from fear of lowering national prestige. ‘These were 
the main motives, but there were subsidiary ones. Of these the desire for 
money and power were the most important; this desire under high- 
sounding names such as economic necessity, the ‘“whiteman’s burden,” 
or the duty of protecting undeveloped peoples, created a situation 
which sooner or later was bound to issue in armed conflict. It is 
certainly a fact that,once the conflict was joined, numerous financial 
and manufacturing interests benefited from the expenditure which it 
involved, and men grew rich as never before. Nor can we suppose 
that these results were unforeseen or unintended. 

These motives by which Governments and governing classes were 
inspired were not, of course, avowed. Man, as is well known, is 
a moral being, and it is necessary to appeal to his highest instincts, to 
inspire, in other words, his idealism, before he will consent to do murder 
for you. For this reason it was thought desirable to invent a moral 
case for the war; the real aims of the belligerents were accordingly 
concealed and the professed aims announced. ‘Thus deception must 
be added to the other factors which were involved in the causation of 
the war. For this, indeed, is the chief difference between civilised 
Governments and savages, that the former are under the necessity of 
using their reason to invent moral justifications for the gratification of 
instincts of cupidity and aggression in which the savage permits 
himself to indulge without hypocrisy. 

The motives of the peoples, on the other hand, in so far as they fought 
voluntarily, were very largely those which were professed by the 
Governments. They fought to save their countries from wanton 
aggression, and to protect their homes. ‘Thus war is a device by which 
decent people are induced to further the schemes of scoundrels, by 
virtue of an idealism which enables them to be duped into the belief that . 
they are fighting for all that they hold to be sacred. 


War and Religion. It is sometimes argued that circumstances 

arise in which war is the course which 
religion dictates. So far is this from being the case, that war violates 
every principle of the religion in which Western civilisation professes 
to believe. During the last war this became so obvious that every 
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effort was made to suppress the teaching of Christ and to prevent it 
from being known. Persons who drew attention to the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount were persecuted, while conscientious objectors 
who endeavoured to act in accordance with them were abused, im- 
prisoned, placed in solitary confinement and tortured. The record of 
what was done to conscientious objectors during the war does not make 
pleasant reading. Meanwhile the Christian religion remained, as it had 
always been, the official religion of all belligerent countries, the assist- 
ance of the Almighty was simultaneously invoked by all the com- 
batants, and atheists were looked upon with disfavour as being likely 
to cause Him offence. Piety and professions of respect for the Almighty 
were, indeed, very marked during the war. Women were assiduous in 
their attendance at Communion, and heartfelt prayers were offered for 
success in the slaughter of Germans. It is a suggestive fact that 
nothing so effectively promotes the belief in the goodness of God as 
some large-scale calamity such as a war, a pestilence or a volcanic 
eruption, which brings death and suffering to thousands of people. 
For these and other reasons the Almighty’s stock during the war was 
high except, perhaps, among the troops. To decry or to denounce 
either Him or His Son was a crime, so that people were actually in 
prison at the same time for offence against the Blasphemy Laws and as 
conscientious objectors, thus demonstrating that it was equally illegal 
to throw suspicion in public upon the divine source of Christ’s 
teaching, and to say what that teaching was. 

The uncompromising directness of this teaching upon the subject of 
non-resistance was less of a stumbling block than might have been 
expected. ‘Those who were paid to expound it overcame the difficulty 
by the simple device of forgetting all about it. Alternatively, by 
cheerfully identifying the enemy with the devil or with anti-Christ, 
they converted his destruction into a Christian act and their pulpits 
into amateur recruiting offices, 


“You ask : Is Christ a God of War ? ” 


wrote a Welsh minister to one of my friends, a conscientious objector 
in prison. 
“Look up Joshua v. 15, vi. 1-3, and you will see that Jesus Christ 
came to be the Field Marshal of the armies of Israel ; and the character 
of Jesus Christ has not changed even to-day.” 
As for the “Sermon on the Mount” with its inconvenient suggestion 
that Christ was partial to peace, it was summarily disposed of : 
““The Sermon on the Mount,” continued the clergyman, “‘was for 
the new kingdom, but, since the world has rejected that kingdom, 
God has been obliged to go back to Old Testament methods.’’* 

The identification of the Germans with the devil miraculously 
multiplied for war-time purposes into several million personages was 
sanctioned by the most formidable array of ecclesiastical organisations. 
The following newspaper extract is interesting as presenting within 


* My italics. 


a short compass a number of the official Church positions of the time, 
including the spiritual element in the war, its sanction by God, and the 
incarnation of the devil in the enemy. 

DAY OF NATIONAL PRAYER. 

*‘At a meeting of united thanksgiving and intercession arranged by 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance yesterday the Organising Secretary 
said the question of a national day of prayer had been under the 
consideration of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Free Church 
Council. Ina few days there would be a deputation to Mr. Lloyd 
George to discuss the matter, What they desired to impress upon the 
Prime Minister was that throughout the Empire, not through fear or 
cowardice, or any such desire for peace, except peace through a 
victory over the devil incarnate, there was a feeling that until there 
has been an official acknowledgment of God on the part of the nation 
and of the spiritual element in this war, so long would the conflict 
continue.” 

Presumably the acknowledgment was duly made, for presently we 
find bishops thanking God for the war. 

“BISHOP PREDICTS A LONG WAR. 

‘In dedicating at Ilford yesterday a motor ambulance for the use of 
wounded soldiers, the Bishop of Chelmsford predicted that the war 
would bea long one. He thanked* God, he said, that the war was going 
on, for it would be a folly and a crime to put aside the sword until 
the purposes for which we had drawn it had been secured.” —(Extracts 
‘Daily News’). 

Inspired by their own teaching, clergymen did not hesitate to exhort 
their congregations to kill Germans directly, when they could, and 
vicariously by prayer and the “‘giving of sons” when they could not. 
Thus those who were unfortunately prevented by sex or age from 
carrying out God’s work themselves, were asked to invoke God’s 
assistance for those who were doing their killing for them. It must be 
admitted that they took full advantage of the opportunity. Dowagers 
mewed for blood, the suburbs yammered and the boarding-houses of 
the South Coast vied with each other in the ferocity of their sentiments. 

As a further act of piety clergymen proposed the tarring and feather- 
ing of such Pacifists and conscientious objectors as ventured to disagree 
with their interpretation of the divine will. In a remarkable speech 
delivered in Johannesburg on Saturday, April 14th, 1917, Dr. Furse, 
Bishop of Pretoriat ‘‘suggested that the Government should appoint two 
independent tribunals to deal with single men who were not doing their 
duty. One should be composed of Government officials, who would 
go through every business in the place, and say what business was 
essential to win the war, and what individuals were essential to that 
business, and when they had said that such and such a man should stay 
he would be dressed up in red and purple so that there should be no 
doubt that he should stay. Every man not so dressed, he would make 
his life such a burden to him that he would get out somehow or some- 
where. 


* My italics. 


+ What follows is a verbatim report from the Johannesburg ‘‘Sunday 
Times.” 
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The other tribunal should be composed of business men to go 
through every Government department, and say how many people in 
these departments were necessary and how many were not. Also he 
would paint the essential people red, and to every man who was not 
painted red he would give such a time of it that he would get out of the 
Government service, wherever he went 'to. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Get everybody exempted who is essential to stay, and as to anyone not 
essential give him a week to get to the front or to the Potch.* and if he 
did not get there in that period, tar and feather him.” ‘Every man 
who kills a German is performing a Christian act,” said another 
patriotic bishop, and, in order that there might be no doubt about the 
matter, proclaimed that God had decided temporarily to approve of 
murder, when the victim happened to be born in Germany. 

The view that the killing of Germans was a noble and a necessary act 
was, indeed, regarded as so self-evident, that those who disagreed with 
it were thought to be mad, and persons serving in the army who 
occasionally felt doubts about the necessity of continuing the war were 
treated as mental cases and placed in “homes.” This, of course, only 
applied to_those of good connections ; the socially insignificant were 
doubtless shot out of hand. . 


War and civilised behaviour. That war is not a mode of 

activity appropriate to civil- 
ised human beings will, I think, be generally conceded. 'The belief that, 
when your country has a quarrel, the only method of showing that it is 
in the right is to kill off as many of the other side as you possibly can, is 
a belief appropriate to savages and children. It is only by the aid of 
hypocrisy that it can be held by the ostensibly civilised. ‘Those who 
are most successful in killing, that is to say, the victors in the war, 
demonstrate, it is obvious, not that they are in the right, but that they 
possess the might. ‘Thus the resort to war to settle disputes rests upon 
the implied identification of might with right, an identification which, 
indignantly repudiated in peace time, is hypocritically assumed by those 
who are prepared to accept successful violence as evidence of the right- 
ness of a cause. 

That the effects of war upon civilisation are uniformly disastrous 
nobody who has taken the trouble to find out what the effects are can 
doubt. In the last war masses of mankind were reduced to a con- 
dition which was indistinguishable from savagery, while among those 
who were only indirectly affected by the war, credulity, intolerance, 
uncharitableness, bitterness, anger and every kind of childish super- 
stition from the grosser forms of spiritualism to palmistry and the belief 
in the second coming of Christ and the imminent end of the world grew 
and flourished. ‘The mob, stupid and intolerant, was all pervasive ; one 
has only to look through the files of the baser and more popular journals 
of the time to see how stupid, how intolerant and how pervasive it was, 


* Potchefstrom, a military training camp. 
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A perusal of the ‘‘John Bull” of the period is a sobering corrective to 
those who believe in the rationality of our species. 


Here, for example, is an extract from a public letter to Mr. Bottomley, 
which appeared in the paper towards the end of the war :— 


‘There are two kinds of boil, one that comes to a head and one that 
simmers below the surface and is called a blind boil. There is no 
room in the body politic for blind boils. For God’s sake, Mr. 
Bottomley, come to a head now and relieve the situation.” 


I give five further examples from the thought and literature of the © 
period. ‘The first is from a letter in the “Morning Post” signed by 
W.H.D. Rouse, on the subject of those societies which were thought 
rightly or wrongly to be desirous of peace. 


“Union of Democratic Control, No-Conscription Fellowship, 
Freedom of the Seas, League of Nations .... These titles are false 
every one, and the men who are working behind them are false as hell, 
although they work through innocent and honest people who are 
their dupes. ‘They are like the outward appearance of the educated 
German himself. ‘Those blue eyes seem to be full of candour ; that 
unwrinkled and smooth countenance shows no sign of care; the 
ingratiating smile must please ; yet behind them lurks the mind of a 
devil and the personal predilections of a herd of swine.” 


The second is an extract from the editorial comments on the dreaded 
possibility of peace from the paper of the parish in which I was living 
at the time, St. Jude’s-on-the-Hill (Hampstead Garden Suburb) :— 


“To me last Sunday was—what shall I term it ?—a peculiarly 
distressing day. I mean to see the eagerness and the hope expressed 
in so many people’s faces and voices at the prospect of an immediate 
peace. Well, it was painful. I tell you that any parley with the 
enemy at this moment is a crime before God, and an armistice a cruel 
mockery of the dead—and of the living. America fights by our side. 
And on the shoulder-straps of her men are three letters. ‘Those three 
letters must be America’s only answer to Germany as they are ours— 
Unconditional Surrender — Absolutely. Let Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff publicly surrender their swords and the Allies occupy 
Berlin and Vienna. If this be refused, then, by all that is holy, 
Fight on ! Fight on!” 


‘“When the other day people of this country chuckled over Bulgaria’s 
retirement from the war they little knew! ‘That act was Germany’s 
latest triumph. Bulgaria. ...has been permitted to extricate herself 
with ease from her precarious position. Instead of being annihilated 
as she deserved, she has been granted an Asquith peace, i.e., a peace 
which does not leave the victim sore!! Well, we may thank God 
that this Empire still has a few—precious few—men whose eyes are 
not quite blinded by German dust. ‘Two of them are going to speak 
at the Albert Hail on Nov. 5th, at 7.30 p.m.—Mr. W. H. Hughes and 
Dr. Ellis Powell.” 


The third example is from a speech by Mr. Bonar Law, which was 
quoted in headlines in all the papers. ‘The purpose of the speech is to 
convince people that we must win the war in order to prove that war 
does not pay. This is done as follows :— 
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“MR. BONAR LAW’S REPLY TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 
“WAR AIMS LETTER DESCRIBED AS A ‘NATIONAL 
MISFORTUNE.’ 


“NO SECURITY BY A PEACE GOT NOW. 

“We have got to show the German nation in the only way in which 
they can be made to realise it, that war does not pay, that their military 
machine cannot get the results which they want ; and that will only 
be obtained by victory.”*—Mr. Bonar Law. 


The fourth example tells what a lord who was also an admiral did 
when he found that he was dining off German plates :— 


“We have actually been dining off German plates!” said Lord 
Beresford. A succession of crashes followed, a number of guests 
hurling their plates to the floor. The manager of the Savoy remarked 
after the luncheon .... ‘“‘I at once gave instructions to the staff to 
search among the plates, and only one has been found bearing the 

. German stamp.”’—Report in the ‘‘Daily News.” 


The fifth example consists of a few typical extracts from a book 
“Women and Soldiers,’ by Mrs. E. Alec Tweedie, which enjoyed 
enormous popularity towards the end of the war; deservedly, since it 
faithfully represented the views and outlook of a number of women of 
my acquaintance, and probably masses of women up and down the 
country :-— ; 


““Let us put the whole nation from sixteen to sixty under conscrip- © 
tion—men and women alike, so that babies by dozens may be born 
into a better disciplined world.” 

“It is a strange anomaly, by the way, that while men from overseas 
were flirting with typists, they were marrying domestics.” 

“The question of butter for tea is not climacteric.” ; 

“Alas ! some really nice girls are afflicted with an unintentional ‘ glad 
eye’ that attracts the worst side of the worst men.” 

“Bachelors from twenty to forty should be taxed 25 pér cent. on 

_their incomes.”’ 

“Let the Minister of Reconstruction start by putting all feeble- 
minded persons on farm lands, where there is no possibility of off- 
spring.” 

*“Tawdry finery is the hall-mark of the usual working-class girl, while 
the factory hand has been known to pull out her mirror, puff-box and 
rouge in the middle of a twelve hours night shift on a fourteen 
consecutive nights job.” 


It would be a pity to soil such perfect things with comment and I 
refrain. 

The extracts I have given are not untypical of the thought of the 
period. Admittedly they are rather sillier than most public pronounce- 
ments, but the slight added silliness is accidental and does not indicate a 
radical difference of outlook. Anybody might have written and said 
such things, and many people did. ; 

For the lowered level of public sense from which such utterances 
sprang and to which they appealed, the war was responsible. 


* My italics. 


The war brought about a general decline of rationalism, and for a 
time there was a real danger of a lapse into the fears and superstitions 
of a pre-scientific age. 


War and Morals. It is sometimes said that war is morally 

beneficial. War, it is alleged, braces nations 
grown slack and pleasure-loving, and ushers in a return of the old-time 
virtues of courage, endurance and simplicity. War on this view is a 
purge, cleansing the community from the vicious humours bred of too 
long a peace, and restoring it to a more wholesome way of life. Take, 
for example, the following from the speech of a popular novelist, Mr. 
John Oxenham, at the City Temple :— 

“If we had won the war two years ago it would have been a bad 
thing for us, in spite of all the horror and suffering. For we had not ~ 
learned our lesson, and I am not sure we are ready to win yet. I 
believe that all this suffering is intended to turn us back to God. Are 
we learning our lesson? Until we do so the suffering may have to 
continue. No statesmanship of man can save the world. The only 
way is to come back to God.” 

““War,”’ said the Bishop of London again, “‘brings out all that is best 
in our men,’ referring presumably, it was surmised at the front, to their 
entrails, which when their stomachs were ripped up by a shell were 
“brought out” plain for all to see. 


Peaceful progress, it is said by those who take this Condy’s fluid 
view of war, is impossible, and, even if it were possible, it would be 
ignominious. For victory in war is the only method by which a nation 
can realise itself, fulfil its destiny, achieve its historic mission, release 
its dynamic force, confirm its manhood and maintain its place in the 
struggle for existence, to quote only a few of the catchword phrases 
which from Hegel through Nietzsche to Bernhardi and Mussolini and. 
from Henley through Stevenson to Kipling and Sir Arthur Keith, have 
issued from time to time like gnats from the languid summer of the 
minds of those who are duped by their own moral or physical weakness 
into a romantic admiration for men of energy and will, and are betrayed 
by their own incompetence in action into lauding the life of dangerous 
action in others. 


No set of beliefs could be further from the truth. War provides an 
outlet for all the worst elements in man’s nature; it enfranchises 
cupidity and greed, gives a charter to petty tyranny, glorifies cruelty 
and places in positions of power the vulgar and the base. Persons 
whose only passport to favour is the strength of their lungs, the blatancy 
of their self-advertisement, or the overbearingness of their demeanour, 
win the attention of the nation, and, staking out a claim upon the public 
ear, close it to the counsels of reason and justice. 

A visit to the Grill Room of the Savoy Hotel during the last war 
afforded an interesting commentary upon the moral cleansing of the 
nation. ‘There were visible for all to see those to whom the war had 
brought power, prominence and wealth. Profiteers rank and lush and 
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uniformed jacks in office guzzled and swilled and chattered of the 
profits the war had brought them. “If this war goes on much longer,” 
I remember hearing one of them say, “‘I shall be able to retire.”* The 
daughters of the aristocratic poor paraded their attractions before the 
fishy eyes of the newly enriched. 

“Pacifism,” I read recently in a book, THE SOLDIER’S TESTA- 
MENT, by one René Quinton, “is an outrage on the dignity of man ; 
it would deny him his only majestic quality, the knowledge how to die.” 
I do not think that I quite know what this means, but with the vision of 
the wartime Savoy Grill Room before my eyes, I find it difficult to 
resist the temptation of pointing out that in war the dying is done by the 
young and the noble, the surviving by the old and the base. It is this 
fact, no doubt, which produces the conviction of war’s “majestic 
quality” in middle-aged authors. 

Nor was it only vulgarity and grab that the war enthroned ; mere 
silliness had the time of its life. The idle and frivolous elements of 
society, supported and encouraged by the sense of public duty born of 
hospital visiting, flag-selling, entertainment organising and unstinted 
patronage of the bereaved and the wounded, indulged in an orgy of 
pleasurable excitement. Young women “gave” themselves as a 
public duty to those who were fighting to preserve their virtue, and to 
many who were not, and the London stage was visited by a series of 
farces whose unashamed pornography made it impossible to doubt the 
“‘liberating’’ effects of the war on public morals. Meanwhile a stream 
of hypocrisy and cant poured from pulpit and Press, the old assuring 
the young how noble it was of them to let themselves be murdered to 
protect the old, and the professional journalists who spoke for the young, 
informing the old that the young found the war as amusing as their 
fathers found it morally edifying. 


War and Truth. Meanwhile public lying was at a premium. 

Northcliffe, while arranging for millions of 
leaflets to be dropped behind the German lines assuring the Germans 
that the victory of the Allies would not mean the destruction of Ger- 
many but only the dethronement of the Hohenzollerns and their own 
welcome into the comity of nations, was simultaneously instigating 
his papers to inflame the public mind by declaring that the Germans 





* The extent of the private fortunes made out of public calamities was 
prodigious. The following extract from the report of a speech of an unusually 
honest beneficiary, Mr. Bonar Law, shows just how prodigious: ‘“‘Mr. Bonar 
Law spoke as a shipowner to the shipowners in the House of Commons yester- 
day, and made a sensational statement as to the profits being reaped by this 
particular class of profiteers, which is loud in its protests against the excess 
profits tax. He himself, he declared, held fifteen investments in small shipping 
companies, amounting in all to £8,100. At 5 per cent. this would produce 
£405 a year. In 1915 he received as interest, not £405, but £3,624, and last 
year this grew to £3,847. One of the ships in which he was interested was 
“sold or sunk,’ and for the £200 which was his share in it, he received more 
than £1,000. Yet another investment of £350 brought him £1,050.” 
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were fiends, who tortured babies and made meals out of the corpses of 
their dead, and insisted that there should be no peace until their 
country was dismembered and they themselves were destroyed as a 
nation. Anyone who favoured a milder peace was denounced as a 
defeatist, a pacifist and a traitor. Nobody apparently but Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who resigned from the Ministry of Propaganda rather than con- 
tinue to act there as one of Lord Northcliffe’s lieutenants, questioned 
the morality of this double-faced procedure. 


Popular journalism has still to recover from the inundation of moral 
bilge with which the war-time Press was flooded ; indeed, it is doubtful 
if in my lifetime it ever will. As for public morality, its level is lower 
in all belligerent countries than before the cleansing process was 
applied to it. Crimes of violence are more common, there is less 
respect for human life and, according to the judges, less trust in human 
veracity. ‘The cruelty of war and the brutalisation of humanity that 
cruelty engenders are an endless theme. Nor do I propose to dilate 
upon it. As I write I have before me an article which appeared in an 
English newspaper which commanded, and still commands, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, circulation in the country, which advocated 
the killing of German women in order that fewer little Huns might be 
born in the future. British delegates went to the Peace Conference 
with a mandate conferred upon them by a delirious electorate to 
squeeze the German orange “until the pips squeaked”. . . Such is the 
effect of war upon the general level of man’s humanity and culture. 


The Aims of War. But it may be said, “The war at least 

- produced a settlement.”’ In the narrow 
sense, the sense in which a foe who has been beaten to his knees is 
then beaten to the ground in order that he may be kicked into | 
helplessness, the Germans were certainly settled ; but in no 
intelligible sense has the war settled anything at all. 


It would be easy to show that no single one of the aims which the 
war was professedly fought to achieve has in fact been achieved. 
It was fought, for example, to make the world safe for democracy, with 
the result that at the moment of writing we are enjoying military. 
autocracies in Italy, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Poland. It 
was fought, again, to protect the rights of small nations. As a result 
some small nations have disappeared altogether, large slices of nations 
removed from the parent body to which they belonged have been 
artificially grafted on to arbitrarily abstracted portions of their similarly 
mutilated neighbours, while the Conference of Versailles, called to 
concert a crime which each of its members had an equal interest in 
committing, has left Europe more fundamentally restless than at any 
time within living memory. ‘The perpetual irritation produced by this 
unsettlement makes inevitably for another war. ; 


Another aim for which the war was fought was to end war for good 
and all. None appears in retrospect more ludicrous. ‘The war proved 
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to demonstration that, if you only pile up a sufficient number of arma- 
ments, sooner or later they will be used. Europe for fifty years had 
devoted all its savings to the storing up of explosives ; it was, to say the 
least of it, a little ingenuous to show surprise when they went off. If 
ever the inadequacy of war preparations as a means of preventing war 
could be demonstrated, one would suppose this to have been done 
seventeen years ago. So effective, indeed, was the demonstration of 
1914, that the Victorious nations, having disposed of the German army 
and navy, solemnly pledged themselves to disarm in order to reduce the 
chances of war. Yet schoolboys are still writing their inevitable essays 
on the theme “Si vis pacem, bellum para,” many school O.T.C.’s have 
dropped all pretence of being optional, while others, which remain 
optional in name, complacently announce that ‘‘all the boys in the 
school are at present members of the Officers’ Training Corps.” 
Meanwhile the nations, so far from showing any disposition to end war 
as a result of the successful realisation of their alleged war aims, pile up 
armaments on an unprecedented scale while the pledge to disarm is 
dishonoured at Geneva by a series of interminable discussions carried 
on by a system of committees so complicated that the outsider’s 
irritation at finding that it is quite impossible for him to discover what 
is being done is only rendered tolerable by his conviction that nothing 
is being done at all. Upon the sincerity of these discussions the sums 
spent in preparation for the next war form a fitting commentary. 


We prepare for the next. To take English expenditure alone, 
roughly {108,000,000 a year are now 


spent on preparations for the next war, or {34,000,000 more than was 
spent in any year before the war to end war was brought to a successful 
conclusion. The total world expenditure is something like £2,500,000 
a day. There is no need to dilate on the efficiency of these preparations. 
Instruments of warfare are now being perfected which will enable 
human beings stationed in positions of complete safety to kill other 
human beings from a greater distance and in larger numbers than ever 
before. So efficient are these weapons that the next war ona large scale 
will almost certainly see the end of our civilisation. France, for example, 
is estimated to possess 1,300 first line war aeroplanes. A tithe of this 
number would suffice to wipe out London in a night. It is in this 
prospect that one of the few grounds for hope is to be found. ‘The 
next war will be the first in which there are no non-combatants, in 
which the home front will be the front line. Thus for the first time in 
modern history those who are responsible for preparing and declaring 
war will be exposed to the dangers it brings. Previous wars have been 
made by the old and fought by the young, but this eminently satis- 
factory arrangement under which the young suffer in the trenches 
while the old egg them on to slaughter from a safe background will not 
recur. The old will never again enjoy the safe background, a fact 
which may give them pause. 
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Meanwhile, however, the international stage seems set for war. It is 
not only that the nations spend a large part of their means in protecting 
themselves by accumulating those instruments of warfare which make 
war inevitable ; no less significant is the fact that in the second decade 
after the war to end war the psychology of the peoples grows once again 
manifestly bellicose. As I write, Mussolini has just made a speech 
typical of many such, from which I quote the following sentence : 
“The reality is that the whole world is arming. Every day the papers 
publish the accounts of the building of more submarines, cruisers, etc. 
The number of guns and bayonets is for ever growing.”’ ‘The speech 
ended with a demand for a million more Italian babies, in order that 
Italian women might not suffer the reproach of falling behind the 
women of other nations in the supply of cannon fodder.* 

Now it is pretty obvious that this kind of talk does not horrify other 
people as it horrifies me. On the contrary, they regard it as a healthy 
sign of natural virility, and take pleasure in contemplating their own 
nations’ war preparations. ‘They approve of guns, tanks and battle- 
ships and regard them as a source of pride. There is a cinema theatre 
in London, the Avenue Pavilion, which at the time of writing devotes 
the whole of its programme to recording the weekly news. The screen 
depicts incidents from all over the world which the proprietors regard as 
being of topical interest, whether as bearing witness to the march of 
civilisation, as portraying new and startling events, or as otherwise 
contributing to the pleasure and edification of the audience. Having 
watched this weekly gazette on a number of occasions, I have estimated 
that at least 40 per cent. of the pictures shown represent military 
preparations. All over the world, in States large and small, from 
Albania to Hawaii, from China to Peru, one sees soldiers drilling, 
aeroplanes bombing, cannons firing, warships manoeuvring. Every- 
where human beings are seen achieving efficiency in the art of elaborately 
killing each other. The most civilised communities are those which 
exhibit the most soldiers, the biggest cannon, the most destructive 
bombs! Nor, as far as I can see, is there any reason to suppose that 
the audience does not share the views of the producers and proprietors 
in regard to the interest and praiseworthiness of these displays. — 

In the summer of 1928 King Ammanullah of Afghanistan visited 
England, and for several months was feted and entertained at the 
expense of the nation. Pictures of him appeared in all the papers 
seeing tanks at Lulworth Cove and bombing aeroplanes at Hendon. 
He was photographed “enjoying” a trip in a submarine and firing a 
torpedo off Spithead. It was after his trip in the submarine that King. 
Ammanullah exclaimed: “I shall soon be the complete Westerner 
now,” implying, no doubt, that the Western European is never so 
typically employed as when in a submarine. ‘There was, however, no 
record of his being taken to see the Poet Laureate, Sir James Jeans, 
Liverpool Cathedral, or Bernard Shaw. Looking back upon the 
episode in a hundred years’ time the Afghans will no doubt conclude 


* The demand, I understand, has been subsequently complied with. 
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that the English were an exceedingly warlike nation, with little time or 
inclination to cultivate the arts of peace. Whether this is so or not, I 
leave others to judge ; but that we take more pride in exhibiting to the 
world our skill in war than our proficiency in the arts of peace, and 
prefer to be known for our cannons rather than for our poets is the only 
moral one can draw from the incident of King Ammanullah. No, 
assuredly, the great war did not achieve the aims it professed ! 


The Next War. =I am not a military expert and do not, 

therefore, presume to prophesy the course of 
the next war. I quote, however, an argument which appeared recently 
in the ‘“New Statesman and Nation” as illustrating the kind of thing 
which may be expected to happen. The writer, a military expert, 
points out that in the last war we succeeded in bringing down 4.8 per 
cent. of the total number of enemy aircraft which invaded the country. 
In the last enemy aircraft raid the defence was more successful than in 
any other, and accounted for six out of twenty-two enemy aeroplanes. 
Let us suppose, says the writer, that in the next war we are from the 
outset twice as successful in dealing with enemy aircraft as we were at the 
close of the last, and that within fifteen minutes of the enemy’s planes 
crossing our coasts we brought down the equivalent of twelve out of 
twenty-two or 600 out of the 1,100 which might very well be expected 
to invade the country. ‘What consolation or defence would that 
be,” the writer concludes, “‘when one bomb from any one of the sur- 
viving 500 could wipe out most of the life of three-quarters of a square 
mile of London?” . . . Comment seems needless. 


Suffering and Cruelty of War. And bearing all these 

things in mind,remember- 
ing that war promotes cruelty and enfranchises evil, that it enthrones 
vulgarity and gives power to the greedy and the base, that it is contrary 
to our “‘holy religion,” that it achieves none of the ends which it is 
professedly fought to achieve, that it leaves all belligerent nations 
incalculably worse off than it found them, and bequeaths a legacy of 
humiliation, bitterness and desire for revenge which only the sheer 
physical exhaustion of the combatants has hitherto prevented from 
breaking out in a fresh conflagration, it is impossible to resist the 
temptation of asking whether, whatever may be the nature of the goods 
that war is said to secure, they are really worth it? In the last war 
some 10 million young men were killed, and some 20 million per- 
manently maimed and mutilated. More terror and agony were 
experienced in the space of four years than in the hundred years that 
had preceded them. Men were burned and tortured; they were 
impaled, blinded, disembowelled, blown to fragments; they hung 
shrieking for days and nights on barbed wire entanglements with their 
insides protruding, praying for a chance bullet to put an end to their 
agony ; their faces were blown away and they continued to live... . 
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But the appalling tale of sheer physical agony was only a part of the 
suffering the war involved. Discomfort of every kind was the lot of 
millions of men for four-and-a-quarter years. There was the dis- 
comfort of ill-fitting clothes and boots, the discomfort of coarse food, 
the discomfort of never being alone, the discomforts of damp, of mud, 
of rats and lice. Above all, there was the discomfort of unspeakable 
boredom. Many men, looking back on the war, will tell you that the 
sheer boredom of it was its most terrible feature. I do not believe that 
they are right in this—there is a convention that it is discreditable to 
confess to fear or pain ; but nobody minds admitting to feeling bored— 
‘yet, if the tale of all the varied miseries inflicted by the war could be told, 
the waiting, the lack of reasonable occupation, the being packed up and 
sent hither and thither as if you were a bale of merchandise, the appal- 
ling squandering of knowledge and skill, and the wasted talents of mind 
and body will be a heavy item in the account. 

I have spoken thus far only of the combatants. What the war 
involved to those who suffered at home, to mothers and lovers and wives, 
the partings, the breaking-up of homes, the loneliness, the ever-present 
dread, the still ache of hope deferred, the sharp pain of hope extin- 
guished . . . these things require a more eloquent pen than mine, and I 
do not propose to do less than justice to the theme by a treatment that 
falls short of what it deserves. And bearing in mind just how much of 
suffering and misery the war did involve, it is impossible to refrain from 
again putting the question I asked above, is it worth it ? 


The Figment of the Nation. It is difficult to believe that 
itis. Even if war achieved 


every single one of the aims which it professes to achieve, even if it 
conferred every one of the goods which its apologists claimed for it, 
if it settled disputes, cleansed the national life, left the world happier 
and more vigorous, restored manliness and courage, gave security and 
laid the foundations of a lasting peace ; even if it did all these things, 
they would not be worth the price that must be paid for them. In fact, 
as we have seen, it does none of them, and the ocean of suffering and 
misery and boredom which the last war entailed, was completely 
wasted. 

I would go further and maintain that, even if the suffering that war 
involves were enormously and incredibly diminished, so that it fined 
itself down to the sufferings of a few, a very few people, of one family 
even, that still those things for the sake of which the suffering was 
endured would not be worth the endurance. 

The ends for which wars are fought are not concrete but abstract ; 
they are such ends as national prestige, national honour, national 
security, ends begotten of pride and born of fear. And these nations. 
whose prestige must be flattered, whose honour must be safeguarded, 
whose security must be guaranteed, are not real things at all, but 
figments. They are the embodiments of a debased Hegelianism which 
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holds that the State is a real entity and that its well-being is more 
important than that of its individual citizens. To it individuals, 
generation after generation, must be subordinated, and to its alleged 
welfare men and women must be sacrificed. 


The growth in power of these national States is one of the greatest 
menaces to man’s happiness, Like the gods of old, they are jealous, 
violent, and revengeful. They bear, indeed, a frightful resemblance 
to the Jehovah of the Old Testament, whom they have supplanted. 
To them belong the energies, the thoughts, the desires, the very lives of 
their citizens. ‘They are the gods; the officers of the army and navy 
are their high priests, the people their sacrifice. In war-time they 
claim to be omnipotent, and would make the same claim, if they dared, 
in peace, Yet in spite of their power and prestige, these States are 
figments, owning no reality except by virtue of men’s belief in them. 
There is, in fact, no political reality except in the individual, and no 
good for the State other than the good of the living men and women who 
call themselves its citizens. And because they are figments, and 
because living human beings are realities, the alleged good of the State, 
as such, is not worth the suffering of a single individual. Those 
abstract ends of the State for which wars are fought are of less value 
than a single man’s blood, or a single woman’s tears. How long, one 
cannot help wondering, will men continue to sacrifice their lives and 
happiness on the altar of a nonentity ? This much at least is clear, 
that until mankind has outgrown the worship of these idols, curtailed 
their powers and transferred their jealously-guarded sovereignties to 
some supernational authority, there will be neither peace ner lasting 
progress in the world. 

And so it is that I have come to see in war not only the ultimate evil 
but the ultimate folly of mankind. Whatever the situation, nothing 
that can possibly happen through not going to war, seems to me to be of 
an evil comparable with what will certainly happen once war is begun. 
Hence, of all possible alternatives war is always the worst. War 
settles nothing, achieves nothing, creates nothing. And while the 
evils of war, the physical and mental agony of living human beings, are 
undeniably evil, the goods are at best problematically good. ‘The evils 
which it involves are certain ; the goods at which it professes to aim do 
' not accrue. 


Physical Pain. Of all evil things in the world, physical pain is by 

far the worst. There is a convention to the effect 
that physical pain is not so great an evil as mental or spiritual suffering. 
According to most novelists and all moralists the worst evil in the world 
that can happen to females is that they should lose their honour, ‘This 
is simply not true. Far worse than losing your honour is to be tied up 
naked to a post and jogged at nicely calculated intervals in carefully 
chosen parts with the end of a red hot poker. I am convinced that any 
female would prefer to lose her honour a hundred times over, if this is 
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not a contradiction in terms, provided only that the process of stimula- 
tion with the poker should stop. Similarly with male honour. 


There is a convention among men which requires them to make 
light of physical suffering. ‘They are not so successful in this as 
women, because they feel pain more intensely. In spite, however, of 
their manifest inferiority in the capacity for enduring pain, men, 
especially brave men, pride themselves on their willingness. While 
nobody minds confessing the pains of bankruptcy or despised love, 
and the ability to feel emotionally miserable is regarded by many with 
approval as a sign of sensibility, to confess that one is being 
physically hurt is thought to be unmanly. Hence the convention 
which requires us to pretend that physical suffering is not really to be 
feared, at least by the brave. The convention is a foolish piece of 
hypocrisy. Nothing, I repeat, is comparable in evil to the physical 
pain which human beings can be made to suffer, and which they have in 
fact made one another suffer. 


I have acquired a fairly considerable and detailed knowledge of the 
history of torture. ‘To convince the doubting I should perhaps regale 
my readers with some of this knowledge, but I cannot bring myself in 
the interests of my argument to sully these pages with a hint of even the 
milder of the appalling things which human beings have done to each 
other.* And so I will content myself with my previous example, and 
defy any male, however brave, after five minutes’ treatment with the 
poker, not to choose any evil that I could name that was not a physical 
evil, in preference to a continuance of the treatment. 


The chief bringer of pain in the modern world is war. All wars, 


especially modern ones, are, as I have tried to show, fought in ‘“‘a good 
cause.” 


Now it is an interesting fact that human beings are never quite so 
diabolically cruel as when they have ‘“‘a good cause.”’ Examples of 
*“‘sood causes’’ are the defence of the virtue of white women from lustful 
blacks, and the saving of heretics from everlasting torment in hell. 
Many of the lynchings of blacks in the United States have un- 
doubtedly been undertaken in support of the former of these two. 
objects, but by no means all. During the thirty years’ period, 1889- 
1918, less than one-fifth of the coloured men done to death by lynching 
mobs were accused of the ‘“‘usual”’ crime ; and although 264 negroes 
were lynched in the United States between 1914 and 1918, I read that 
“in only twenty-eight cases . . . was rape assigned as the cause.” ‘Thus 
when white women travel in special excursion trains for the privilege of 
paying enormous prices for front seats from which they may see a. 
negro’s tongue torn out before he is slowly burnt alive, it is apparently 
only on rare occasions that they find it necessary to persuade them- 


* 'Those who are interested are recommended to read ‘‘The Pleasures of the 
Torture Chamber,”’ by John Swain, published by Williams and Norgate. 
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selves that they are acting in defence of their virtue.* As for the 
saving of heretics from eternal torment, there seems to be little reason 
to doubt that the activities of the Holy Inquisition were, on the whole, 
animated by the best motives. They were correspondingly more 
fiendishly cruel than those of any other organised body of living beings, 
animal or human, known to history. Ancient Rome was bad, the Dark 
Ages were worse, mobs in all times have been savage and brutal ; but 
for large-scale cruelty of the highest quality the Holy Inquisition is 
unexcelled. As to quantity, in twenty-seven months, 1482-84, 
2,000 persons were burnt in Seville alone, while in the same city 
17,000 persons were taught the elements of Christianity by suffering 
punishments which ranged from torture to fines, confiscations, im- 
prisonments, deportations, dismissals from employment, and that 
comparatively benevolent penalty called civil death. As to quality— 
but I really cannot soil the pages of this pamphlet with even a bare 
mention of the things the Holy Inquisition did to people in the 
endeavour to make them share its views about the supernatural 
government of the universe. 

Now the causes for which people believe themselves to be fighting in 
wars and revolutions are always excellent. Hence there is no reason 
to suppose that, given a sufficiently good cause, for example, another 
war for liberty and freedom, or a proletarian revolution, people’s 
behaviour would be radically different from what it has been on similar 
occasions in the past. Our civilisation is only skin-deep ; once disturb 
the surface tenor of our lives and we become, as the last war showed, 
the cruellest of the beasts. 


Confession of Faith. I have summarised as best as I can some 
of the considerations which have made 
me for good or ill a Pacifist before all things. I have imbibed such a 
horror of violence and physical suffering, that I have come to regard as 
the primary object of all political activity the prevention of those situa- 
tions in which they occur. 
I am still a Socialist, and believe that a reconstruction of society, 
involving the communal ownership of the means of production and 


* In case any reader is in doubt as to what a lynching involves the following 
extract taken at random from a number of similar accounts, will enlighten him : 


DAVISBORO (GEORGIA), FRIDAY.—‘“‘A 15-yeax-old negro 
named Charles Atkins, who had been arrested in connection with 
the murder of a rural mail carrier, named Mrs. Kitchen, was to-day 
burned at the stake under horrible conditions. 

“In the first place he was tortured over a slow fire for fifteen minutes, 
and then, whilst shrieking with pain, was questioned concerning his 
accomplices, as a result of which he implicated another youth. 

“The ringleaders of the mob, which consisted of some 2,000 people, 
then proceeded to chain Atkins to a pine tree and relit the fire. While 
the tortured boy was burning, some 200 shots were fired at his body. 
The mob are now searching for the other lad.”’—Reuter. 

*‘Daily News,” May 2oth, 1922 
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distribution would be an immense improvement. But, although I still 
desire most of the ends which Socialists advocate, I no longer believe 
that revolution is the only method of securing them. On the contrary, 
I believe that, so far as Western European countries are concerned, it 
would preclude their achievement for many generations to come, by 
destroying such civilisation as we possess. Finally, I do not believe 
that, even if arevolution were able to achieve an economic millennium 
and did in fact achieve it, the result would be worth the price in human 
misery and suffering that it would involve. Thus, I have learned to 
curb my expectations and to modify my demands in respect of the 
future of our society. Socialism I still think a good, but I am less 
certain that it is realisable than I used to be. In many moods I am 
inclined to think that the Marxians are right in holding that the difh- 
culties involved in the supersession of Capitalism are too great to be 
overcome without a violent struggle, and this violent struggle it seems 
to me essential at all costs to avoid. If its avoidance means that 
Socialism must be regarded as impracticable, then we must get on 
without it as best we can. I have been to Russia and have seen how 
nearly the revolution destroyed civilisation. In England, I am 
convinced, with our more closely interiocked and economically inter- 
dependent society, revolution would mean death by starvation for 
thousands. 

This means that I am a Pacifist first and a Socialist second. I am 
too convinced of the magnitude of human folly and the horror of 
human suffering to be prepared to provoke the one and risk the other by 
seeking to improve our obviously defective social system by any abrupt 
change, for an abrupt change would assuredly be a violent one. 

For these reasons, although I can see that there are good arguments 
in favour of a revolution, while I am unable to see any in favour of an 
international war, I should nevertheless do my best to prevent a revolu- 
tionary situation from arising, and, if it arose, to minimise the extent - 
and shorten the duration of the conflicts it would provoke. 
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